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passage of Aristophanes where this law is quoted thinks 
it is an invention of the poet’s. But in any case the 
invention was probably founded on fact). In the text of 
the speech of Demosthenes against Makartatos is a law 
dating from Eukleides (403 B.C.), which seems to refuse 
to bastards even the limited right granted by Solon, as 
nothing is said of the case of legitimate children failing. 
But it is unwise to press the interpretation of the laws 
quoted in the speeches of Demosthenes, as they are 
notoriously in most cases interpolations of a later date. 
In any case it is clear that under ordinary circumstances 
the bastard could not be dyxKrrijs in his father’s family. 
He could only claim as inheritance the voSeta, which 
was a very limited sum. But this must not be interpreted 
in the sense that he was altogether an outcast. Politically 
he suffered little. Gilbert (“ Greek Constitutional Anti¬ 
quities,” Eng. trans. p. 191, note 1) believes that voBoi ex 
cive Attica were ipso facto citizens. When both parents 
were citizens, the bastard would probably belong to the 
Phyle of his mother, and when of age would be 
admitted to her Deme. The position of the bastard, 
however, brought into play the same device for evading 
the law as that suggested by our new death-duties, and 
wealth, as the scholiast already quoted informs us, was 
made over by the father by gift before his death. Greek 
society thus did something to alleviate the lot of the 
illegitimate son, whose position in the family, or rather 
out of it, might otherwise have been somewhat hard. 

Mr. Seebohm is nervous lest, in ascribing to the struc¬ 
ture of Athenian society a direct parentage amongst 
tribal institutions, he should meet with considerable 
criticism. It is improbable that any one will dispute his 
main conclusions. At any rate he is sensible of most of 
the difficulties attaching to his subject. There are many 
features in Greek society which seem foreign to the tribal 
system. The absence of Homeric evidence for regular 
ancestor-worship is not very satisfactorily explained by 
the suggestion that “ the aristocratic tone of the poet did 
not permit him to bear witness to the intercourse with 
any deity besides the one great family of Olympic gods, 
less venerable than a river or other personification of 
nature.” The Homeric poems, especially the Odyssey, 
are too full of the small details of daily life to permit us 
to accept this explanation—for Homer deals with swine¬ 
herds as well as kings. Or take, again, the question of 
burial. De Coulanges (“ La Citd Antique,” p. 68) states 
roundly that the ancient custom was to bury the dead, 
not in cemeteries or by the way-side, but in the field 
belonging to each family. He adduces evidence for the 
survival of this custom even in the time of Demosthenes. 
But if this was the rule, what are we to say of the 
innumerable cemeteries dating from all periods, pre¬ 
historic downwards, which have been discovered all over 
Greece and on the islands and shores of the Aegean ? In 
some parts, such as Lycia, we find the true tribal system 
of burial in use down to late times ; but it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that this is exceptional. 

The essay before us touches on several questions of 
this kind, but space doubtless prevented the author from 
dealing with them at greater length. It is to be hoped 
that he will continue this line of study, and produce the 
volume dealing with Roman customs to which he alludes 
in his preface. G. F. Hill. 
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A BIOLOGIST AS METAPHYSICIAN. 
Mind and Motion and Monism. By the late George 

John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. vii. + 170. 

(London : Longmans, 1895.) 

HIS little volume of Mr. Romanes’ metaphysical 
writings possesses great interest. The type of 
philosophical theory which he represents has a singular 
fascination. He himself, it is plain, possessed genuine 
metaphysical powers, and he wrote at first hand, and 
with the acuteness and freshness of mind which are 
worth more than much learning. At the same time, he 
suffers for his disengagement from the work of other 
philosophers. The naivete which forms the opening 
sentence of the book, that Hobbes is “the earliest writer 
who deserves to be called a psychologist,” is a trifle. 
But there is no evidence that he had studied the father 
of monists, Spinoza ; and though some points in his 
essay might have been modified if he had lived, it pre¬ 
sents difficulties which, to a student of Spinoza, seem to 
be of the first magnitude. Yet, like the rest of his 
philosophical writing, even when it is unsatisfactory (and 
it seems to us unsatisfactory), it stimulates thought. 

The volume consists of two essays, the Rede Lecture 
of 1885 on Mind and Motion, and a longer treatise on 
Monism, which amplifies and expounds the metaphysical 
ideas of the earlier essay, but makes many additions. 
Romanes holds with Clifford (who seems to have inspired 
his speculative thinking) that wherever there is matter 
there is mind in some form or other, and that mind and 
matter are everywhere but two aspects (two modes of 
apprehension he calls them) of one and the same reality. 
He makes admirably clear the truth that a physiological 
process which is accompanied by consciousness would 
not be what it is, if it were unaccompanied by conscious¬ 
ness, any more than we can separate the light and heat 
of an Edison burner. He shows that if we apply the 
idea of causality to mental action, we must apply it to 
the twofold reality, which is both physical and mental. 
But he throws no light on the difficulties raised by the 
phenomena of so-called unconsciousness. His disproof 
of spiritualism, as implying a creation of energy, is satis¬ 
factory ; his disproof of materialism is less so. It is a 
shorter way with the materialists than even Berkeley’s. 
To treat mind as a function of matter would be to treat 
it as a function of itself, since all that we know of the 
external world is our own mental modifications. Whereas 
Berkeley held matter to have no existence, save as an 
object of mind, Romanes goes further, and regards it 
as in some way mind itself. But if one fact is clearer 
than another, it is that we rarely have knowledge of our 
mental states, and that we primarily know objects. On 
the other hand, the simpler solution, that a physical 
process which is accompanied by consciousness cannot 
be merely physical, would afford no foundation for the. 
theory of monism. 

The most interesting portions of the essay are those in 
which he goes beyond Clifford. Clifford had stopped 
with attributing to each part of matter some portion of 
mind, mind-stuff, but said nothing of the universe itself. 
Romanes holds that we may regard the whole world of 
objects as itself an eject ( i.e. an inferred subject), which 
we may regard as super-conscious. He founds himself 0 n 
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the idea of a social consciousness working in the minds 
-of members of a society. Though in his idea of an 
absolute mind he approaches most nearly to Spinoza, 
the argument is totally different, and the difficulties it 
raises are overwhelming. Is such a mind finite or infinite ? 
If finite, where are the bounds of matter ? If infinite, 
the analogy from the minds we know, which accompany 
a limited portion of matter, breaks down. Of a social 
mind we know nothing in fact ; but so far as we conceive 
it clearly, we conceive it as animating the minds of 
individual persons. Yet if it is to supply a basis of in¬ 
ference to an absolute mind which animates the whole 
universe of physical and material things, we must sup¬ 
pose it to animate not merely ourselves, but our houses 
and all the material of our social life. 

Romanes’ thought reaches its highest flight where he 
identifies the principle of causality with volition. By 
this means he seeks to maintain the freedom of the will, 
and to find an explanation of morality and responsibility. 
It is an argument of much subtlety and ingenuity, in which 
elements are blended that remind us partly of Kant, 
partly of Green, but never of Spinoza. It culminates in 
an interesting theistic speculation, in which the absolute 
will is represented as assenting to the free volitions of all 
relative wills. The basis of the argument is a protest 
against regarding causality as in any sense prior to the 
mind, so that the mind should be subject to deter¬ 
mination. The consciousness of causality is derived 
from volition, and therefore, so he seems to argue, volition 
is the primary cause. Hence the will as will is free to 
will anything whatever, even the impossible—it is limited 
only in its executive capacity through the restraints im¬ 
posed on the body. On the other hand, though every 
will is free and might have willed otherwise, the moral 
or rational will is that which wills what is expedient under 
the circumstances in which actions have to be performed 
in the external world. This is no restriction of free¬ 
dom, any more than a man is not free to marry, because 
to do so he must go through the marriage ceremony (a 
strange re-emergence this of the notion that moral action is 
simply self-consistent action). The questions raised by the 
argument are seductive. Every reason which Romanes 
alleges for the freedom of mind, as unaffected by causality, 
is equally an argument on the monistic theory against 
the causal necessity to which matter, he believes, is still 
subject. Instead of holding mind free and matter bond, 
he should have held them both equally bond or equally 
free, or should have declared causality to be an illusion. 
As it is, he has in reality reintroduced the notion of a 
mind which is not even affected by its own character. 
And this on the ground of what seems to be a confusion 
between two interpretations of will, as the process of 
which we are aware in volition, or as some supposed 
activity behind volition itself. If causation and volition 
are identical, as he says, and we become aware of causa¬ 
tion by volition, the will must be the process known. 
But this may surely be subject to causality, like any other 
object of thought. If the will is understood in the other 
sense, how are we to understand the monistic identity 
of mental state and physiological process ? Elsewhere 
Romanes urges that the mind is free, since whatever 
acts upon it is recognised by it as a motive. It would 
seem then natural to hold that while minds as well as 
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bodies must be regarded as subject to determination, it 
is only minds which are conscious of their motives, and 
which therefore may have the consciousness of freedom. 

S. A. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Farm Foods: or, the Rational Feeding oj Farm 
Animals. By Emil v. Wolff. Translated by Herbert 
H. Cousins, M.A. Pp. xvi. + 365. (London : Gurney 
and Jackson, 1895.) 

This is a translation from the sixth edition of the well- 
known “ Landwirtschaftliche Fiitterungslehre” of Prof. v. 
Wolff, of Hohenheim. The book embraces three sections, 
dealing severally with the general law's of animal nutrition, 
the food of farm animals, and the feeding of farm animals. 
The most valuable part of the volume is the appendix 
which consists of a series of six tables relating to (1) the 
average composition and digestibility of farm foods ; (2) 
the digestibility of food-stuffs ; (3) the nitrogen of foods 
expressed as albuminoids and amides ; (4) feeding-stuffs 
for farm animals ; (5) percentage composition of different 
parts of oxen, sheep, and pigs ; (6) composition of car¬ 
case of oxen, sheep, and pigs. It is a coincidence that 
the volume should have appeared at about the time when 
the plaint went up at the meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion at Ipswich, that for purposes of teaching or cal¬ 
culation we have to employ the results of German analyses 
relating to crops and food grown in a different climate, 
and under different conditions, from our own. In this way 
expression was given to the fact that the essential parts of 
Wolffs tables could be found in English books any time 
within the last eighteen or twenty years, so that agricul¬ 
tural students who were unable to read Wolff’s work in 
the original were, nevertheless, not greatly handicapped. 
The circumstance that Wolff’s investigations have in this 
way been so thoroughly “ exploited ” by English writers 
will no doubt impair the freshness and originality such 
as would have been associated with a translation of the 
treatise when it first appeared in 1874. 

The examples that are given have a distinctly Teutonic 
flavour, and we may be pardoned for saying that, from our 
standpoint, they are somewhat academical. English 
farmers know nothing, for example, of potato slump, and 
Scotch farmers have to fatten their bullocks without 
mangel. Yet German beef is not to be mentioned in the 
same breath as the prime juicy joints of British growth, 
and German farmers have yet to bring their practice up 
to the level of turning out finished steers at three years old. 
A problem of far greater interest than any of those dis¬ 
cussed would have been : Given a breeding flock of 500 
or 1000 ewes to carry through such a season as either of 
the last two winters in Great Britain, with frosts severe 
and forage scarce, how would it best be done ? English 
sheep-breeders solved this problem, and if they study 
this volume they will without doubt give due weight to 
the words (p. 105) : “it is evident that our methods for the 
chemical analysis of food-stuffs, as well as our knowledge 
of the peculiar properties and proportions of different 
food-constituents, leave much to be desired.” 

The translator has done his work carefully, but he is 
not happy in his prefatory remarks, which show a 
lack of familiarity with English agricultural literature. 
When he refers to “ the rather obtrusive fact that the 
book is simply the record of forty-two years’ work by the 
experimental stations of the German Government on the 
feeding of farm animals,” and further on says that “per¬ 
haps the most valuable feature of the book is that of the 
tables given in the appendix,” he apparently overlooks 
the circumstance that at least two of the six tables are, 
as is acknowledged by Wolff himself, based principally 
on the results of Lawes and Gilbert, as published in the 
Philosophical Transactions in 1859 and 1883. But the 
reader will be prepared to overlook much when he sees 
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